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been on the whole amicable, yet, after Connecticut's
overthrow of the Pequots in 1637 and the opening
of the territory to settlement, the founding of
towns as far west as Stamford and Greenwich
had rendered acute the conflict of titles. There
was no western limit to the English claims, and,
as the colonists were perfectly willing to accept
Sir William Boswell's advice to "crowd on, crowd-
ing the Dutch out of those places which they have
occupied, without hostility or any act of vio-
lence/* a collision was bound to come. The Dutch.,
who in their turn were not abating a jot of their
claims, had already destroyed a New Haven settle-
ment on the Delaware, and had asserted rights
of jurisdiction even in New Haven harbor, by
seizing there one of their own ships charged with
evading the laws of New Amsterdam. Peter
Stuyvesant, the Dutch Governor, famdus for his
short temper and mythical silver leg, visited
Hartford in 1650, and negotiated with the commis-
sioners of the United Colonies a treaty drawing
the boundary line from the west side of Green-
wich Bay northward twenty miles. But this
treaty, though ratified by the States General of
Holland, was never ratified by England, and,
when two years later war between the two